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languages, a tolerable Welsh poet, and a great master of our 
language, as appears from notes in his hand-writing in my 
possession ; but he was thoroughly ignorant of natural philoso- 
phy, and I will venture to say, that he knew no animals ex- 
cept his own cattle and fowls. He translated the names of 
his animals, vegetables, and fossils, from bad dictionaries in 
the infancy of natural philosophy ; therefore he is hardly to be 
relied upon in an article on that head, and his book is like a 
child bom in the sixth month. Mr. Edward Llwyd was in- 
ferior to no man in Britain in natural history, and had a 
prodigious knack in languages. His knowledge in Welsh 
poetry was none at all ; for I have by me some attempts of 
his that way, which shew he was not born a poet any more 
than Cicero. This hindered him from making any additions 
out of the poets ; for he had but a poor taste of their excel- 
lencies, or of the force of the proofs from them peculiarly ; but 
his Areiueologia Britatmiea is a valuable treasure of the Celtic 
language, and would have been more so, if he had not had so 
many irons in the fire. His additions to Dr. Davies's Dic- 
tionary, which T. Richards has swallowed by wholesale, are 
by no means authentic ; for it is plain to me, the authors, 
Pryse, Salisbury, Vaughan, &c. had not put their last hand 
to that paper. Richards's Additions, from Dr. Wotton, are 
really Moses Williams's, who was the Doctor's assistant, and 
they are in want of sufficient weight. I shall say nothing of 
his other additions, picked up amongst his correspondents; 
they are too recent and weak. So much for dictionaries." * 

PABO POST PRYDAIN f. 

" Our British historians and poets redound with the praises 

of one Pabo Post Prydain (£. e. Pabo the Pillar of Britain), 

who lived about the time the Saxons came into Britain, or 

soon after. Dynawd Vyr, the son of Pabo Post Prydain, is 

• Since the time when this account was written by Mr. Lewis Morris, 
(1761), several dictionaries of the Welsh language have been published, 
the principal of which are Walters'* English Welsh Dictionary, and the 
Welsh English one of Mr. Owen Pughe, both of them of great merit, and 
the latter peculiarly valuable for its extensive addition of words, as well 
as for its analytical and etymological view of our language— Ed. 

t Camb. Seg. vol. ii. p. 480. 
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mentioned in Brut y Breninoedd to have been one of the no- 
blemen, that attended king Arthur at his great feast at Caer- 
leon, after the conquest of the island. The Latin editions of 
Galfrid, 1508 and 1517, call him Domandus Map Apo. That 
of Tornetine, 1587, calls him Dynawt Map Apo. 

" There was an ancient tradition in the parish of Llanbabo 
in Anglesey, that Pabo, with his son and daughter, was bu- 
ried in that church-yard, opposite to certain faces that were 
carved in the wall and to be seen at this day. In King 
Charles's time, or thereabout, as I was informed, the .sexton, 
happening to dig a grave against one of these carved faces, at 
about six or seven feet deep, found a flat grave-stone, one 
corner of which he picked and demolished a few letters, 
before he knew what it was. The stone was then removed 
into the choir, where it hath remained ever since, and of 
which I have a copy amongst my papers. It hath on it the fi- 
gure of a man in long robes, with a coronet on his head, and a 
sceptre in his hand, with a long beard, and a Latin inscription 
neatly cut, basso-relievo-wise, on one edge of the stone in the 
very letters that you call Saxon — ' Hie jaeet Pabo, &c.' I 
copied it with my own hands, but I have not the inscription 
by me. We have several other ancient inscriptions in this 
character in North Wales. These evidences prove something 
in our opinion in Wales ; if our English antiquaries think other- 
wise, 1 should be glad to know how they can get- over these 
tilings*." 



ETYMOLOGY OF « LONDON f.' 

" Your derivation of London from Luna and Din is one of 
the best. Luna is by the ancient Britons called linn ; so that 
Llunddin (the city of Luna), and not Llwndin, is the true writ- 
ing of this compound, because the d must be mollified or 
aspirated in forming the genitive case. Most British words, 
compounded of din, begin with din, contrary to the Latin, 

* Tliis extract is from a letter, written to Mr. Carte the historian, and 
the object of the proof, here alluded to, was that the Saxons had bor- 
rowed their alphabet from the Britons, which Mr. Morris maintains in 
a previous part of his letter, and he afterwards adduces this circumstance 
of Pabo's monument as one of his evidences. — Ed. 

i Canib. Reg. vol. ii. p. 483. 



